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Introduction 


The first edition of Bojagi: Layers of Fabric, the Beauty of 
Piecework was published in Japan in 2003. 


Over the years I’ve been able to use that original version as a 
textbook of sorts to introduce the delights of bojagi to so many 
people. Among those people, many have voiced the desire to 
learn and know more, and I am filled with gratitude to share 
this newly updated publication. 

This book is written for beginners new to the Korean craft of 
bojagi, as well as for those well-versed in this unique piecing 
method who are looking to deepen their understanding and 
skills. Many of the same projects from the original book are 
featured, but I have also included some of my recent work from 
the Quilt Japan magazine. Machine-stitched bojagi and small 
accessories in the Nubi style are also fresh additions to the book. 

The concept of machine-stitched bojagi is a relatively new 
one, particular in Japan. I came upon this idea at a bojagi 
exhibit in France ten years ago, when I overheard college 
students commenting on how they found hand-sewing laborious 
and wished they could use a sewing machine to create bojagi. 
Coincidentally, my Japanese students increasingly expressed 
similar desires whenever I taught workshops. I decided to 
design the popular Moshi style with the Samsul finishing 


technique as a machine-stitched project. This way, a large 
project like a curtain bojagi can be quickly assembled. 


In addition, I have included the Nubi style (and “Colored- 
thread” Nubi), which is the Korean equivalent of quilting. An 
entire book dedicated to Nubi could be written, but I focused on 
just a few small projects that will make using the traditional 
methods easier. These beginner-friendly projects will establish a 
solid foundation for more advanced techniques for those 
interested. 

The more you practice the making of bojagi, the more you 
will find depth and richness from which to learn. Inherent to 
bojagi is the appeal of gently wielding needle and thread and 
fabric in a way that has traversed time and countries, honoring 
the generations of Korean women finding small moments to 
create a sense of elegant beauty and self-expression. I hope you 
too, will find pleasure through this heartfelt needlecraft. 
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Thoughts on Patchwork 


When I became enamored with the art of dyeing, I traveled 
from Korea to Japan to learn about the various Japanese dyeing 
techniques. Over two decades later, I am still here. In my quest 
to master dyeing, I have acquired many materials and methods 
and have delighted in the splendor of textiles. As 1 contemplated 
how to bring out the best in each textile, 1 was reminded of the 
fabrics that my mother and grandmother sewed when I was a 
little girl. No scrap was too small and nothing was ever wasted. 
Stitch by stitch, layer by layer, the women in my family created 
simple yet beautiful piecework filled with gentle love. 

After many years of living in away from my homeland, I 
established an atelier in Japan where I was able to gradually 
incorporate and teach the traditional Korean piecework style 
called “bojagi”. I believe this return to my roots is a gift from 
my mother and grandmother and the generations before them. 


The History of Bojagi 

The custom of wrapping things in fabric—such as food or 
tableware—is a deeply embedded one in Korean culture, and 
the fabric itself is called “bojagi.” Versatile and multi-functional, 
historical records show that was also frequently used as room 
dividers as well as floor and wall coverings. 

In a typical, small Korean dwelling, bojagi would often be 
used to wrap bedding or other household goods when not in 
use. Because bojagi could be quite large when spread out but 
can be folded into a compact size, it is reminiscent of the 
Japanese furoshiki. However, furoshiki fabric tends to have 
standardized dimensions, whereas bojagi can range anywhere 
between 12 inches (30 cm) square for small items, to about 2 
yards or meters square to encase bedding/blankets. Another 
differentiation between furoshiki and bojagi is that bojagi often 
included ties on the corners, which furoshiki don’t have. 


It is unclear when the name bojagi came into being. In 
ancient literature, there are references to the word “i” (“pok”), 
which means “fabric with which to wrap”. Pok has a Korean 
homonym that means “fortune,” so bojagi is considered a bearer 
of luck, and a home with bojagi-wrapped items would be 
blessed with well-being and prosperity. 

In Japanese kanji, the word “bojagi” translates as “fit 78” 
(insulator), abbreviated to “#§” (po) The kanji “}%” is also 
pronounced “mutsuki” in Japanese which could be translated to 
mean a garment for bundling babies. 

My grandmother affectionately called the ubiquitous 
patched fabrics “po” or “boja”. Additionally, when the bojagi 
was used to swaddle babies, she called it “bojai” (diaper). I 
imagine that in generations past, as a child grew the scraps and 
cuttings from his or her clothing became the patchworked 
bojagi. 


The application of fabric patches for upcycling clothes and 
kimonos and creating separate quilts is a long-held tradition in 
Japan as well, using traditional mending techniques such as 
“hyaku-hagi” (100 patches, also knowns as yose-gire, which 
roughly translates as gathering tears or rips). Gradually, the 
patches became less random, with planned color combinations 
and symmetry/balance emerging as part of the mending 


process. The mender increasingly infused her own tastes and 
creativity into the patchwork. 

Similarly in Korea, women incorporated their individual 
color and design preferences into their bojagi. Most importantly, 
by bundling babies in these meticulously pieced together bojagi, 
there is a deep and resonant wish for children to grow into 
strong and healthy humans. 

In both Japan and Korea, giving fabric new life through 
patchwork and mending is a humble virtue. I’ve been struck by 
how the seemingly simple activities of stitching reveals a 
spiritual, beautiful connection between people across different 
countries of origin. 


Bojagi Styles 

Bojagi is divided into two main styles: Kumpo and Mimpo. There 
are subcategories within those two depending on construction 
methods and application purposes. 


" a 

The Kumpo style is associated with the aristocratic class and 
the ways in which bojagi was used in court rituals (including 
mourning) and for preservation of objects, usually made from 
silk in red hues. 

The Mimpo style has strong associations with the “common 
people”. Mimpo bojagi has had many uses and was made from 
materials such as Ramie, cotton, linen, gauze, paper, etc. 

Another way to classify bojagi is based on construction 
methods known as Hoppo, Kyoppo, and Sompo. Hoppo is a single 
layer bojagi. Kyoppo includes a backing or lining, thus making 
it a two-layer bojagi. Batting is included between two layers of 


Sompo bojagi, which makes this style effective for wrapping 
breakables and to prevent water damage. 

There are also distinctive embellishment and production 
techniques for bojagi such as Suuppo, Kungpokpo, Klimpo, Nubipo 
(similar to Japanese Sashiko), and Chogakpo. Of these, Chogakpo 
is considered particularly representative of the Mimpo style. 
Reminiscent of the Japanese “hyaku-tsugi” (100-piece 
patchwork), fabric scraps are piece together into continuous 
rows. Chogakpo is my own personal favorite style and this book 
heavily features projects using the Chogakpo method. 

Lightweight fabrics like gauze lined with silky, textured 
fabrics work well for Chogakpo. Delicate but sturdier fabrics 
like Ramie and linen can be constructed in a single layer. The 
most quintessential Chogakpo is a single layer version made 
from linen, beautiful with its tidy and geometric design. On a 
side note, the fabric ramie is called “karamushi” in Japanese and 
the textile derived from the fibers of a type of nettle plant. I 
love the symbolism of meticulously processing the plant fibers 
to create an intricate and lovely fabric and have named my 
studio as such in the hopes of creating works of beauty with 
exquisite attention to details. 


The Colors of Bojagi 


In Korea’s 5,000-year history, the overarching philosophy has 
been one of restraint, and overt emotional expression was 
deeply frowned upon. However, despite any initial impression 
of stoicism, there is an underlying, hidden emotional abundance 
ready to leap out. Once unleashed, the explosive expressiveness 
is almost overwhelming and this is a characteristic of the 
Korean culture. 


Ea 

As a society ruled by demanding strictures, women of the 
Joseon Dynasty were not allowed to be seen outside of their 
homes during the day. It is said that when the sun would set 
and the evening bells rang throughout town, the men would 
return to their families and only then were women able to step 
out of their homes. Despite this sequestered way of living, the 
women found rich satisfaction in stitching colorful and beautiful 
fabrics in a specially designated inner sanctum within their 
house. 

A completed bojagi revealed the socioeconomic status of the 
maker. At times intense, and at other times gentle, the range of 
color combinations tell stories of families and histories and is 
heavily influenced by the ancient Chinese philosophies of yin 
and yang, Feng Shui and the five-elements theory that make up 
the universe. The five colors associated with the elements that 
form the basis of the entire natural world are: blue, white, red, 
black and yellow. Blue represents spring and is oriented toward 
the east; it symbolizes birth, creation, and hope. Red represents 
summer and is south-facing; it symbolizes passion, love and 
growth. White is autumn and westward; it symbolizes 
innocence, truth, bereavement and transition. Black is winter 
and points to the north; it symbolizes darkness. Yellow 
represents the earth itself, at the center; it symbolizes light and 
life. Although the colors red or green may be used in place of 
black, these five main colors comprise the essential directional 
elements and form the foundation of the bojagi color scheme. 
Various expressions can be evoked via the color combinations, 
from delicate and lighthearted to fiercely dark. 

For example, a Chogakpo constructed in a Hoppo style often 
utilizes pastel colors that indicate a richness and complexity, 


and the colors reference the purple hues that only the wealthy 
could afford to use in days of yore. 

In examining the various colors and configurations of 
Chogakpo bojagi, there are quite a few that seem to have no 
rhyme or reason in terms of design. In any kind of art, there is 
usually a planning phase and the final piece is executed in 
accordance to this plan. However, Chogakpo involves randomly 
piecing together available scraps and it is, in fact, this organic 
method that creates its unique beauty. Tattered fabrics destined 
for the dustbin are given a second life, and I believe the 
resulting work could stand on its own as a piece of art. 


At its heart, bojagi is a utilitarian, age-old Korean craft 
accessible to everyone. Born from respectful and law-abiding 
women who—despite their cloistered existence— created 
moments of respite and artistry from the humble activity of 
needlework to establish a practice of joy and hope. I am guided 
and inspired by these women and consider it my life work to 
spread this joy and hope. 

May this book bring you good fortune, as bojagi is meant to. 
I think of the many anonymous women who tirelessly pieced 
together small pieces of fabrics one stitch at a time and have 
designed this book to bring a fresh perspective while preserving 
the integrity of the craft. My hope is that this lovely tradition 
dating back to the beginnings of the Joseon Dynasty will be 
enjoyed as part of modern daily living, and I included sections 
on the wonderful variety of projects that have evolved from this 
art form. I’m certain that you'll find projects that strike your 
fancy in these pages. 


Finally, I want to express my heartfelt gratitude to Huh 
Dong Hwa, the president of the Museum of Korean Embroidery, 
whose vast collection of and ardent advocacy for the craft of 
bojagi has not only given bojagi the spotlight it deserves but 
enlightened us all about its beauty as an art form and narrative. 
Furthermore, I am deeply appreciative of his permission to use 
his materials as references and samples in this book. 


Please note: The projects in this book were designed and 
executed using metric measurements. Imperial measurements to 
the nearest eighth of an inch are provided in the instructions, 
but these are approximate. Using the more precise metric 
measurements is strongly recommended. 


Terminology 

There are many finishing techniques associated with bojagi, and 
the resulting style will differ depending on the combination of 
how seam allowances are handled for certain construction 
methods. To avoid confusion, the techniques and construction 
methods will be called out in Korean for each project. 


Style (Construction Methods) 

Hopp—single-layer bojagi 

Kyoppo—two-layer bojagi with a top piece and backing piece 

Sompo—more of a traditional quilt with two layers of bojagi 
sandwiching a layer of batting. Also known as Nubi. 


Finishing Techniques 

Komsul—Seam allowance is pressed open. Typically used in a 
two-layer construction method. 

Samsul—Similar to a flat-felled seam, the raw edges of the seam 
allowance are folded over each other and sewn down. Used 
in single-layer construction method. 

Kapsul (Keki)—The raw edges are separately folded toward the 
wrong side and stitched into place with a series of running 
stitches. Used in a single-layer construction method. 

Hatsul—The seam allowance is pressed to one side and secured 
with backstitches from the right side of the fabric. 


Choi Yangsook 
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Home DECORATIONS 


Light and Wind 

Bojagi is pieced together from old fabric odds and ends and is 
infused with blessings of fortune, longevity and good health. 
Traditionally meant for wrapping and covering, these projects 
can be certainly used in that way, but they could be beautiful 
and modern as window coverings or room partitions as well. 
Happiness is the glow of sunrays filtered through mindfully 
stitched scraps. 


Tapestry 

Lightweight silk in hues of pinks, blues and green patched 
together. When the light hits the finished seam allowances, it 
casts layers of lovely shadows. 


26” x 19%” (66 x 49.5 cm) # Fabric: lightweight silk # Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing 
technique: Samsul + Instructions on page 66 


Antique Bojagi Replica 

Here we've replicated a 19th-century square Chogakpo bojagi*. 
The seam allowances vary in size, and the shadows create an 
interesting design. This versatile bojagi can be enjoyed and 
displayed in any direction. 

2244" x 22'2" (57 x 57 cm) * Fabric: silk (nobang, okusa) ¢ Style: Kyoppo 
Finishing technique: Hatsul ¢ Instructions on page 67 


*Bojagi's Simple Elegance by Dong-hwa-hur, published by the Museum of Korean 
Embroidery. Reproduction of 19th century Chogakpo, page 225. 


Chinese Lantern Plants 

With the red berry peeking through the gauzy pod, these fabric 
Chinese lantern plants look like the real deal. Even the seams 
that connect the fabric pieces perfectly mimic the actual plant. 


Approximately 4” x 2” (10 x 5 cm) # Fabric: ramie + Instructions on page 68 


Machine-stitched Chogakpo 

This machine-stitched Chogakpo has fabric pieces called 
chikaranuno secured on all four corners. With the help of a 
sewing machine*, even a larger size that could serve as a 
curtain can be assembled in relatively little time. 

59¥4" x 59%" (151 x 151 cm) @ Fabric: ramie Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 69 

“Refer to “Using the sewing machine” on page 62 11 


Café Curtain 

Flowers and leaves formed by the kamon stitching method 
adorn this bojagi. The thin silk panels flutter in the wind and 
the diaphanous pale tones diffuse the light beautifully. 


35%" x 15%" (90 x 40 cm) ® Fabric: silk (sha) # Style: Hoppo # Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 70 


Sagappo 

The piecing method of starting at the center and expanding 
outward is very similar to American quilting. The simple design 
with the striking indigo color creates an attractive combination. 


22¥%2" x 22%." (58 x 58 cm) @ Fabric: ramie @ Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 72 


Tapestry 

The juxtaposition of the plain fabric with the pastel colors 
enhances the overall design. The ties are doubled up on the 
corners for better functionality. 


Piecework: 14” x 39%” (35 x 100.5 cm) # Fabric: silk (sha) # Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 73 


Fettepo 
The curved seams make a strong statement while the warm 
tones are soothing and harmonious to the eyes. 


14%” x 3454” (36.5 x 88 cm) # Fabric: silk (okusa) ¢ Style: Kyoppo ¢ Finishing 
technique: Hatsul ¢ Instructions on page 74 


Sal 
c* 


Fettepo—Worn over clothing, this type of bojagi is not only beautiful but also protects 
clothes from dust as well. 


Moshi Chogakpo 

The single-layer bojagi made entirely from white linen and/or 
hemp pieces feels crisp and fresh. The vertical and horizontal 
straight seams evoke a street map. 


Piecework: 37” x 37” (94 x 94 cm) @ Fabric: ramie @ Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 76 


Moshi Chogakpo 

The technique of piecing cutouts together was originally 
developed to mend holes. It’s an advanced technique, but 
mastering it will add complexity and depth to your bojagi. 


55%" x 58%" (140 x 148 cm) * Fabric: ramie @ Style: Hoppo Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 77 


Moshi Chogakpo 
For this distinctively Korean pattern, indigo-dyed sheer ramie 
transforms into different shades depending on the suffused light. 


60" x 58%" (152 x 148 cm) Fabric: ramie Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 78 


The reinforcing corner elements have no real equivalent English 
term, but for these projects, we will refer to them as 
“chikaranuno”—a Japanese term meaning “strong cloth,” often 


associated the juban collar of kimono. In addition to 
strengthening the corners, they secure the ties, and have an 
ornamental element as well. They are made in a variety of sizes 
and shapes. Some are simple squares as seen here and on pages 
17 and 25. Other shapes include bats (pages 16, 26), hearts 
(pages 14, 27), and rounded (page 15). There can be anywhere 
from one to four ties on a bojagi. The use of the bojagi seemed 
to dictate the number of ties. For example, bojagi intended for 
wrapping money and valuables had a single tie. The three 
empty corners of the bojagi were folded over the item(s) and 
then the entire parcel was looped with the tie and secured. 
Grandmothers used bojagi to carry their grandchildren on their 
backs and women often wore bojagi as aprons; in these cases, 
there were two ties. Bigger household objects like bedding and 
blankets required larger bojagi, which typically had four ties. 


In modern times, bojagi are rarely created for specific purposes 
like the ones listed above. However, ties are still attached to the 
corners because that is simply part of bojagi, but also because 
it’s useful to do so, particularly for new ways of using bojagi 
(e.g. curtains). 


In a way, the ties seem to connect the present with the past. 


CovERINGS 


Breathing life into traditional forms 

There are many types of bojagi made specifically for covering 
foodstuffs, furniture and other objects. These are called Sampo, 
Takwangkpo and Bansampo. Though this section includes the 
conventional styles of bojagi, we’ve also added other 
contemporary designs for tableware and craft supplies. 


Sampo 

Sampo is a bojagi for covering edibles. To make lifting and 
holding it easier, a handle has been attached to the center of the 
piecework. 

11%" x 11%” (29 x 29 cm) # Fabric: linen # Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing technique: 
Samsul 


*Refer to page 56 for detailed instructions with photos. 


Machine-stitched Sampo 

The fabric pieces in gradated hues of indigo are stitched 
together using a sewing machine*. The decorative pinch 
stitches/pleats are added by machine as well. 

17" x 17” (43 x 43 cm) @ Fabric: Ramie + Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing technique: 
Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 79 

“Refer to “Using the Sewing Machine” on page 62 


lyoichumumpo is one of the tenets of Buddhism, and “iyoi” embodies the 
belief that “what you think, you become.” The American patchwork pattern 
shown here is inspired by the stained glass windows of Catholic churches, 
and the quilt pattern itself is aptly named “Cathedral Window.” 


Iyoichumunpo 
Colorful flowers embellish this lovely bojagi. 


When light shines through the iyoichumunpo, even the finished 
seam allowances are evidently a carefully considered part of the 
design. 


15%” x 15%” (40 x 40 cm) Fabrics: silk (sha, tsumugi) # Style: Kyoppo 
Instructions on page 80 


Suu Chogakpo 
Hand-embroidered scraps are pieced together in this cleverly 
designed, off-center grid pattern. 


12%” x 12%" (32 x 32 cm) Fabric: silk (sha) # Style: Kyoppo Finishing 
technique: Komsul ¢ Instructions on page 81 


TABLE DECORATIONS 


Enhance your lifestyle with color 

Bojagi was often forged from limited resources out of necessity, 
but aesthetic considerations have always been part of the 
needlework as well. The following projects are perfect for casual 
entertaining or for simple daily enjoyment. The versatile designs 
are a refreshing addition to a modern interior. 


Placemats 

The inclusion of fabric made from banana fibers makes this 
placemat quite wabi-sabi. This understated bojagi works well in 
a modern setting too. 


14%” x 21” (37.6 x 53.1 cm) # Fabric: linen, banana fiber cloth # Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 82 


Coasters 

A small amount of cotton batting gives these charming coasters 
some body. Colors of falling leaves are pieced together and 
create an autumnal mood. 


4” x 6” (10 x 15cm) @ Fabric: linen ¢ Style: Sompo ¢ Finishing technique: 
Komsul ¢ Instructions on page 83 


Oppo 

This deep, complex brown hue is achieved by dyeing linen with 
kakishibu, which is fermented juice from unripe persimmons. 
Oppo is a type of bojagi for wrapping clothes. Even though 
bojagi is most strongly associated with wrapping and covering, 
we envisioned a different take as an oppo-esque tablecloth. 


30” x 30” (76 x 76 cm) Fabric: linen Style: Hoppo # Finishing technique: 


Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 84 


Tablecloths 


Pieced together from old linen scraps of a summer kimono, the 
cool colors of this tablecloth provide visual respite during the 
hot weather season. 


24%" x 34%" (63 x 88 cm) # Fabric: linen # Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing technique: 
Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 85 


Placemats 

Though unimposing in size, the construction of this bojagi is on 
the complex side and has a narrative of its own. The color 
palette seems restrained but there may be more than meets the 
eye... 


13” x 17%" (33 x 44 cm) Fabric: silk (sha) @ Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 86 


Table Runner 

A twist to the Iyoichumunpo design: the petals of the floral 
pattern are left plain without the usual assortment of colors, 
creating an embossed, floating effect. We imagined a bright and 
cheery table setting and used sunny colors of similar tones. 


Th" x 47%" (20 x 120 cm) Fabric: silk (sha) # Style: Hoppo ¢ Instructions on 
page 87 


Table Runner * Food Cover 


A blue and pink table. Scraps from this project would be perfect 
for coasters. 


x11%” (30 x 30 cm) # Table runner: 8%” x 44%” (21.5 x 114 
silk (nobang, hanna) @ Style: Hoppo ¢ Finishing technique: 
Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 88 


Wraps 


Imbued with kindness and well-wishes 

Bojagi is stitched together not only with needle and thread but 
with generous intentions. As such, bojagi symbolizes good 
fortune and happiness and is meant for encasing precious, 
valuable items. It has historically been used to store objects of 
monetary significance, important letters and wedding 
paraphernalia. Kindness never goes out of style; we hope you 
will stitch in your own bojagi well-wishes. 


Kochimumpo 


A modernized version of kirokipo-style bojagi. The loop corrals 
the corner ties. Select chic colors for the main fabric pieces and 
accent them with colorful kochimum. 


13%” x 13%” (35 x 35 cm) @ Fabric: silk (sukosa, myungju) ¢ Style: Kyoppo 
Finishing technique: Komsul ¢ Instructions on page 89 


Kirokipo—Bojagi used for wedding ceremonies 

Kiroki—Symbolizes longevity and prosperity and these intentions are ideal for marital 
bojagi 

Kochimum—Decorative elements made from a series of triangles strung together like 
a garland. They represent silver teeth that will chase away bad luck. 


Norikepo 
Norikepo is a type of bojagi to wrap gemstones and jewelry. This 


version is sewn in the opanseku color scheme, with purple 
instead of the usual black. 


11%” x 11%” (30 x 30 cm) @ Fabric: heavy-weight silk @ Style: Kyoppo 
Finishing technique: Komsul ¢ Instructions on pages 90/91 


Opanseku—The five colors that represents the natural world based on the Yin Yang 
and Five Elements theory: blue, red, yellow, white and black. See page 6 for more 
details. 


Sewing Case 

A wonderfully functional sewing case full of details like pockets 
and thread holders. Consider adding extra pin cushions and a 
needle case to make it even more useful. 


9” x 3%" (23 x 15 cm) # Fabric: ramie + Style: Kyoppo ¢ Finishing technique: 
Samsul ¢ Instructions on pages 92/3 


Scissors Case 

The all-important snips will be well protected in this nicely 
padded case. Because the sharp ends will be fully encased, this 
carrier is easy to take on the go. 


9%" x 5” (24.4 x 12.5 cm) # Fabric: linen ¢ Style: Sompo ¢ Finishing technique: 
Samsul ¢ Instructions on pages 94/5, 


Pin cushions (Panulkochi) Thimble (Kolum) 

The puffed, darling pin cushion is a quintessentially Korean 
shape. A thimble is a quick way to use up some of your fabric 
scraps. 


Fabric: linen, silk (sukosa, myungju) ¢ Finishing technique: Komsul ¢ 
Instructions on pages 96/7 


In the olden days, needles were extremely valuable. In general, only one needle was 
allocated per person, and in some cases an entire village shared a single needle. 
Owning enough needles to require a pin cushion was a mark of wealth, and pin 
cushions were often made from valued silk. 


ZAKKA PROJECTS 


New ways to enjoy bojagi 

We came up with a number of projects to incorporate bojagi 
into daily living in fun, lighthearted and perhaps unexpected 
ways. In this section we’ve included a technique known as Nubi, 
which could very well be called the Korean Sashiko. 


Nubi Tea Cozy 


A quilted tea cozy using the Nubi* technique. For each of the 
brightly colored little handles at the top, there’s a special 
ornamental maedeup knot. 


Th” x 28%" (20 x 22 cm) Fabric: silk (myungju) # Style: Sompo ¢ Instructions 
on pages 98/9 


“Refer to page 63 for the detailed lesson on Nubi 


Saeksil Nubi Pin Cushion + Posonhonpo 

The characteristic of Saeksil Nubi is the use of cords to 
strengthen the fabric and add interesting, raised textures. Here 
we used five fun thread colors. 

Fabric: silk (myungju) ¢ Style: Sompo ¢ Finishing technique: Komsul + 
Instructions on pages 100/1 

“Refer to page 64 for the Saeksi! Nubi 


Posonhonpo is a small pouch meant to hold sewing patterns. Try it as a case to store 
scissors and needles. 


Sleeve cover (Toshi) 

Intended to be both a warmer and a cooler, Toshi are wrapped 
around the wrists and are the ultimate temperature controller. 
We added a section with many rows of Nubi stitching for this 
version. 


Wear them over a sweater, or if your coat has extra wide sleeve 
openings, slip them underneath. 


6%" x 5%" (16 x 13.5 cm) ¢ Fabric: silk @ Style: Sompo ¢ Finishing technique: 
Komsul ¢ Instructions on page 102 


Pendants and Brooches 
Let your creative juices flow with leftover maedeup knots and 
fabric scraps to make pendants and brooches. 


Instructions on pages 103/4 


Bags 


We added a handle to a chumoni bojagi to make it into a bag. So 
easy to sling onto the shoulder and go! 


15%” x 125" x 3%" (40 x 32 x 8 cm) 
ic: silk (myungju) 

Kyoppo 

hing technique: Komsul 
Instructions on page 105 


Pouches (Chumoni) 


Chumoni means pouch in Korean and we designed this one to be 
extra roomy. It would add a fun pop of color if used as décor. 
6%” x 2%” x 6%” (17 x 7 x 14.5 cm) @ Fabric: silk (okusa, sukosa) Style: 


Kyoppo ¢ Finishing technique: Samsul Refer to page 59 for detailed 
instructions with photos 


Pouches 
A petite chumoni. Made in a vivid color that’s very Korean, it’s 
perfect to slip into a purse. 


Tw" x 6" (20 x 15 cm) # Fabric: silk (okusa) # Style: Kyoppo # Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on pages 106/7 


Chima Chégoriis the traditional clothing of Korean women. Typically, it did not include 
pockets, so chumoni would be used to carry items such as a fan, hand mirror and/or 
perfume. Chumoni were made in a variety of sizes. 


Silk Bags 
This bag combines the iyoichumun design in varying sizes. The 
use of thin silk creates a delicate and pretty effect. 


10%” x 7" x 1%" (27 x 18 x 4.5 cm) @ Fabric: silk (okusa) + Style: Kyoppo + 
Finishing technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on pages 108/9 


Chumoni + Lariat 

We structured a three-dimensional iyoichumun pouch and strung 
together puffed, floaty pieces of iyoichumunpo into a lariat. Both 
have a distinct lightness in design. 


The” x 3¥%" x 3%4" (20.2 high x 8 x 8 cm) # Fabric: silk (okusa) # Style: Kyoppo + 
Finishing technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 110 


Basic Lessons for the Beginner 


Takuapo 


15%” x 15%” (40 x 40 cm) ¢ Fabric: ramie @ Style: Hoppo # Finishing 
technique: Samsul ¢ Instructions on page 111 


The bojagi tradition utilizes a series of distinctive methods. 
These are the same methods that Korean women have been 
using for generations. The basic steps are actually quite simple, 
and the following pages will describe these steps in detail. 
We've also included a few lessons starting on page 56, featuring 


classic bojagi projects such as Sampo (food cover) from page 20 
and Chumoni from page 39. We’ve put in extra effort to make 
the lessons as beginner-friendly as possible, so we hope you find 
them easy to understand. 


Before we begin Tools and Materials—page 43 
Lesson 1 Basic Sewing Techniques—page 44 
Lesson 2 Finishing Seam Allowances—page 46 
Lesson 3 Point Lesson—page 52 

Lesson 4 Let’s Make Sampo—page 56 

Lesson 5 Let’s Make Chumoni—page 59 

Lesson 6 Using the sewing machine—page 62 
Lesson 7 Nubi—page 63 


Tools and Materials 


Bojagi doesn’t require a lot of specialized tools. Do take the time 
to pay attention to the linen and silk types and the needles and 
thread that would work best with the fabrics. 


Tools 
Hid 4 


To make markings on the fabric, we generally recommend a 
tool called “hera” or a water-soluble chalk liner pen for linens 
and nubi projects. A fine-tipped (0.8 mm) dual marker is also a 
good choice (available at most big craft stores). We like to use 
multiple rulers of at least three different lengths. Make sure to 
have two pairs of scissors: one for fabrics and another for paper. 


Thread 


My is 
The type of thread to use depends on the thickness/weight of 


the fabric. We recommend selecting a thread that matches the 
thickness of the woven threads that comprise the fabric (warp 


and weft threads). There are special threads for linen and silk 
available but you can also substitute 40-60-weight cotton 
machine thread for linen fabrics and 50-weight silk machine 
thread for silk fabrics. Silk hand sewing thread is recommended 
for backstitching (sanchim). 


Needles and Pins 


In this book, we have used mainly French hand sewing needles. 
Different fabrics and sewing techniques require different 
needles; see the photo on the far right for reference. The easiest 
pins to use are 0.5mm silk pins. 


The needles shown here are actual size for your reference. 
Needle sizes are included in the descriptions. 


® Silk gamchiljil (whip stitch) needle. No. 7 


® Linen gamchiljil (whip stitch) or silk homchil (running stitch) 
needle. No. 8 


® Silk sanchim (backstitch), basting needle. No. 9 


® Linen sanchim (backstitch), basting needle. No. 10 


Fabric 

The projects in this book are made predominantly with linen 
and silk. For the reversible Hoppo style (single-layer 
construction method), we recommend thinner, lightweight 
fabrics that allow light to shine through. For the Kyoppo style 
bojagi that involves a lining (two-layer construction method), a 
sturdier silk works well. Options for lightweight fabrics are silk 
organza, sha silk and muslin. For thicker fabrics, consider using 
tsumugi silk or kibira hemp linen. 


Linen 


“Oasa” Ramie 
[big linen] 


ica 


For bojagi construction, there is a notable fabric called “oasa” 
that is a type of ramie. Oasa is essentially the same as linen in 
Japan, but the Korean ramie is called “karamushi” in Japanese. 
Oasa’s delicate, transparent qualities allow for layering to create 
various hues. 


Silk 


Silk is available in a wide variety of weights and textures. In 
this book, we will feature commonly used silks. 


Okusa Silk 


With the transparent quality of sha silk, a texture similar to 
tsumugi silk and enough stiffness for easing marking, this type 
of fabric is ideal for the single-layer style of bojagi. 


Sukosa Silk 


A lightweight silk with raised, woven-in motifs, much like 
jacquard. The motifs are usually Korean symbols of good 
fortune such as cranes and turtles. The motifs shown in the 
photo are peonies. 


Myungju Silk 


A heavier weight silk. The fabric’s sheen imparts a luxurious 
and elegant feel. Great for smaller projects like Sampo. 


Lesson 1 
Basic Sewing Techniques 
There are two main sewing techniques used for bojagi. 
One is the whip stitch, which is called gamchiljil in 
Korean. The other technique is a running stitch, or homchil 
in Korean. 
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Preparations 

Starch 

Depending on the fabric, starch may need to be applied or 
removed. Starch is often sprayed on the underside of silk fabrics 
that have a lot of drape. Stiffer linen fabrics are typically soaked 
in room temperature water for 2 to 3 hours to lessen or remove 
the existing starch treatments. Hang the linen to dry and when 
it is almost completely dry, press with an iron. When you fold 
the fabric, you want a light crease to be visible. 


Cutting the fabric 

Mark the necessary seam allowances on the wrong side of the 
fabric with a hera or chalk pen. Seam allowances are normally 
about %” (0.5 cm). If the fabric is slippery or fiddly, place it on 
a piece of paper or cutting mat to stabilize it. Make sure the 


Basic sewing techniques 


There are two main sewing techniques for bojagi 

A. Gamchiljil (whip stitch) This technique sews two pieces of 
fabric together with an overcast stitch. It is the most 
representative method of bojagi. For detailed instructions, refer 
to the page on the right. 


Starting and ending stitches 

There are three methods to starting and ending stitches for a 
clean bojagi finish. Methods A and C are used the most 
throughout the projects in this book. 


A. Knot 

Form a knot at the beginning and ending of each stitch line. For 
bojagi, this common method is used predominantly for whip 
stitched projects. 


B. Backstitch 

Instead of forming a knot at the beginning and ending of a 
stitch line, one to three backstitches are sewn to secure the 
thread. Used primarily for running stitch projects. 


How to form a knot 


Insert the needle into the fabric, then wrap the thread 
around the needle once or twice. Hold down the section 
with the wrapped thread with your finger, then pull the 
needle through to create the knot. Wrap the thread once for 
thinner fabrics and twice for thicker fabrics. 


C. Knot and backstitch 

At the start of a stitch line, a knot is formed, then the stitching 
is reinforced with one to three backstitches. And the end of the 
stitch line, one to three backstitches are created and completed 
with a knot. This method is even more secure than B, and is 
frequently used for running stitch projects. grainline is straight 
before cutting the fabric. To cut multiple pieces of the same 
size/shape, create a template first to save time. 


Folding seam allowances 

Make sure to fold and press the seam allowance prior to sewing. 
This is especially helpful for the gamchiljil sewing technique. Use 
a hera and ruler to get accurate seam allowance folds. 


Pressing 

For the most part pressing (i.e. ironing) will be done without 
steam; however, if water-soluble marking tools are used, we 
advise using the steam function of your iron to eliminate the 
markings. Okusa silk tends to get damaged with steam, so use a 
dry iron for this type of fabric. 


B. Homchil (running stitch) 


One of the most basic hand stitching techniques. Stitches should 
be formed as evenly as possible, with each stitch length about 
1/16-%” (0.2-0.3 cm). For summery, lighter weight silks like 
tsumugi or sha, shorten the stitch length to about 1/16” (0.1-0.2 
cm). 


Sanchim (backstitch) 

Sanchim is a kind of backstitch typically used to finish the 
perimeter of a bojagi or to secure seam allowances. The sanchim 
technique depends on the number of stitches that will be 
overlapped on the underside, and the two main techniques are 
the two-stitch sanchim and a three-stitch sanchim. 


1p" 20 ye 


(0.4c) — (0.4c) 


Two-stitch Sanchim 

The stitch length on the right side is about 1/16” (0.2 cm) and 
the distance between the stitches is about 4%” (0.4 cm). Two 
stitches are overlapped by a single thread on the underside. 


MH" (0,6¢) 90 4" —* 


~#" (1) (0.6c) 


Three-stitch Sanchim 

The stitch length on the right side is about 1/16” (0.1-0.2 cm) 
and the distance between the stitches is about “%4—%” (0.6-1 
cm). Three stitches are overlapped by a single thread on the 
underside. 


How to sew Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 


1 First, fold the seam allowances that will be sewn together. Use a 


hera and ruler to get accurate measurements and press lightly with an 
iron. 


2 Folded seam allowances. For practice purposes, the seam 
allowance is %” (1 cm) here. 


3 With the folded edges lined up and the wrong sides of the fabrics 


facing, pin in place. Form a knot at the end of the thread, insert the 
needle from the inside edge and pull out from the right side near one 
edge. 


4 Insert the needle through both fabric layers on the other side close 


to the folded edge, making sure that the needle and thread come out 
right next to the first stitch, about 1/16” (0.1-0.2 cm) apart. 


Try not to pull the thread too tight and think of it more as 
a decorative element lightly embroidering the edges. 


5 Tie a knot when you reach the end. 


6 The completed stitches will appear slightly angled. 


Even stitches will create a much nicer finish. Although it 
may be challenging to get the stitches to look even in the 
beginning, if you keep going the stitches will start lining 
up. 


Lesson 2 
Finishing Seam Allowances 
One of the most beautiful aspects of bojagi is the elegant 
ways in which the seam allowances are finished. Once you 
master these finishing techniques, you'll be excited to take 
on bigger and more complicated bojagi challenges! 


There are four overarching seam allowance finishing techniques 
for bojagi. The ultimate use for the bojagi often determines 
what type of finishing technique will be employed. 


Komsul < opening the seam allowance > 

Often used for the Kyoppo style in heavier weight silk, 
constructed with two layers of fabric (a main side and a 
backing/lining). 


Samsul <overlapped seam allowances > 
Used for the Hoppo style and made with linen or lightweight silk 
in a single layer. 


Kapsul (Keki) <double-folded seam allowance > 
An extra sturdy finishing technique used for the single layer 
Hoppo style. 


Hatsul < pressing seam allowance to one side> 
Used with lightweight silk in the Kyoppo style with two layers 
of fabric. 


Note 1 

In the photo illustrations, the added seam allowance is about 
Ys—¥%e” (0.5-1 cm), which is larger than the conventional seam 
allowance for bojagi. When constructing the actual projects, we 
recommend a seam allowance closer to %4” (0.5 cm). The 
smaller the seam allowance, the more streamlined and beautiful 
the resulting bojagi will be. 


Note 2 

For most bojagi, there is no right or wrong side with the 
exception of the two-layer styles that may incorporate a 
deliberate underside. To make the steps easier to follow, we 
have labeled first stitching line as the “right side” and second 
line of stitching as the “wrong side”. 


Note 3 

We have used contrasting thread for visibility but in general, 
coordinating thread will be used for most bojagi unless 
contrasting thread is selected for aesthetic and design 
considerations. 


Komsul (Opening the seam allowance) 

The komsul technique is typically used with heavier weight silk 
for the two-layer bojagi, which will enclose and hide the raw 
fabric edges. Either the gamchiljil (whip stitch) or the homchil 
(running stitch) method can be used to stitch the seams, and for 
the example below we have used the homchil method. 


1 Mark the stitch line. 


2 With right sides facing, align the edges and match up the stitch lines 


on both fabrics. Pin in place. Tie a knot at the end of the thread and 
sew one backstitch to secure the thread at the beginning. 


3 Use the homchil (running stitch) method and sew along the marked 
stitch line. 


4 When you reach the end of the stitch line, backstitch once, then 
form a knot to secure the thread. You have completed a homchil line. 


5 Press open the seam allowances. 


Samsul (Overlapped seam allowances) 


This finishing technique yields a very clean finish from both 
sides of the pieced fabrics. Essentially, the same sewing method 
is applied on both sides of the fabric, enclosing the raw edges. 
Samsul is used for the single-layer bojagi style of Hoppo. Either 
the gamchiljil (whip stitch) or homchil (running stitch) method 
may be used. 


Samsul with Gamchiljil (piecing seam allowances together 
with a whip stitch) 


1 Prepare the fabrics. Press the seam allowance toward the wrong 
side for each fabric. 


2 Refer to the diagram on the right and overlap the seam allowances. 
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%* Assembling the seam allowances 


3 Baste along the center of the overlapped seam allowances. 


4 With a hera or marking tool, score along the folded edge of one side 
of the overlapped seam allowances. 


5 Firmly fold the overlapped seam allowances following the scored 
line created in the previous step. 


lll 


6 Stitch into place using the gamchiljil (whip stitch) method. Form a 
knot to secure the thread at the beginning. 


7 Tie a knot at the end of the stitch line and you have now completed 
the first section. 


| i 


8 Flip it over and fold the edges in the opposite direction in the same 
way as step 4. 


9 Stitch using the gamchiljil (whip stitch) method as shown in step 6. 


5) ws) 


1 0) Firmly fold the overlapped seam allowances following the scored 
line created in the previous step. 


%* Determining Seam Allowances 


For the Samsul method, determining the seam allowance is 
affected by which side of the fabric is considered the right 
side and which folded edge of the seam allowance is 
placed on top. If fabric a's folded edge is placed on top of 
fabric b, the seam allowance for b will be double that of a. 
For example, if fabric a is 4” (10 cm) and fabric b is 4” (10 
cm) and the desired dimension is 8” (app 20 cm) when the 
two get pieced together, you would need to prepare fabric a 
to be 4” + 1%" (10 cm + 0.5 cm) seam allowance = 414” (10.5 
cm). Fabric b, on the other hand, will be 4” (10 cm) + 14” 
(0.5 cm x 2) = %" (app) 1 cm) = 8%" (11 cm). 


Because folding the fabric adds bulk, if you start with a 
seam allowance of Ye—4” (0.3-0.4 cm), once the pieces 
have been assembled the resulting seam allowance will be 
closer to 14” (0.5 cm) and the finish will be neater. 


* Samsul construction with the homchil (sewing folded 
edges together with a running stitch) method 
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| Prepare the fabric. Add 14” (0.5 cm) seam allowance to both fabrics 
and mark the stitch line. 


2 Place edge of fabric a on the stitch line of fabric b. Secure with pins. 


Se 


3 Sew running stitches along the stitch line on fabric a. Start and end 
the stitch line with a single backstitch. 


ul 


4 Fold fabric b's seam allowance. Use a hera to score b's stitch line, 
then fold over the edge of fabric a. 


5 Open up the fabric pieces, then fold the center toward fabric a, fully 
encasing the raw edge. 


6 Holding the fabric on both the top and bottom, use the homchil 


(running stitch) method along the folded edge of fabric b this time. 


7 Done. As you become more comfortable with the technique, try 
reducing the seam allowance size. 


Kapsul (Keki) <double-folded seam allowance> Used for thin, 
summer-appropriate fabric such as sha or tsumugi silk. The 
double-folded finishing technique is very strong yet graceful. 


* We used contrasting thread to make the stitches more visible: 
First stitch line: yellow Second stitch line: blue Third stitch line: 
red 


1 Add a seam allowance of 14" (0.5 cm) to the fabrics. With right sides 
facing, sew along the marked stitch line using the homchil (running 


stitch) method. Make sure to keep your stitches small and even. This is 
the first stitch line (yellow). 


2 Fold the edge of the seam allowance up to the yellow stitch line. 
Use a hera to score the folding line first for a crisp edge. 


3 Use the homchil (running stitch) method to sew a parallel stitch line 
about Ye“ (0.3 cm) below the yellow stitch line. 


4 The second stitch line (blue) is complete. 


Ezz 


5 Fold the edge again, just past the blue stitch line. 


6 Stitch a parallel line between the first stitch line (yellow) and the 
second stitch line (blue) using the homcehil (running stitch) method. 


7 The third stitch line is complete (red). 


8 Open the fabric pieces and all done. 


Hatsul <pressing seam allowance to one side> 

In this method, the seam allowance is folded over to one side 
and is used for two-layer bojagi styles. Fabric pieces are stitched 
together with homchil (running stitch), then the seam 
allowance is pressed to one side and secured from the right side 
with a stitch like sanchim (backstitch). 


1 Place the fabrics right sides together, then sew along the stitch line 
with homchil (running stitch). 


2 Score along the stitch line with a hera and press the seam 
allowance toward one side (in this case, the pink side). 
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3 Secure the seam allowance by using the sanchim (backstitch) 
method from the right side of the fabric. You are done. 


Lesson 3 
Point Lesson 
This section introduces distinctive embellishment 
techniques frequently seen in bojagi. Try them to add 
depth and to level up your designs. 
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The “Kamon” Stitch (Pinch stitch) 


The kamon technique of sewing curved lines by slightly 
pinching the fabric is one of the most traditional Korean 
designs. Although curved lines can be challenging to sew, most 
bojagi stitching involves straight lines so the curvature will have 
an enhancing effect; this technique is worth learning. 


1 Prepare the sketch and fabric. Because this sewing method 


reduces the overall size of the fabric, cut out a slightly larger size to 
begin with. 


pen. 


4 We will first sew the curved flower petals. Fold and pinch along the 
curved stitches. 


5 Start sewing about 1/16” (0.1-0.2 cm) from the curved folded edge 
using the homchil (running stitch) method. 


6 Tie a knot at the end of the thread first and insert the needle from 
the underside. 


7 Continue sewing along the straight line in the center of the petal. 


8 Avoid overlapping stitches by inserting the needle below any 
stitches that may get crossed. 


9 Done. Press lightly to even out the stitching, but make sure not to 
flatten the design. 


Cutouts Piecework 


epeveccecens 


Originally meant as a way to mend holes that inevitably 
occurred in fabrics, this method has become a popular way to 
add decorative elements to bojagi. Can be used with the kamsul 
(overlapping seam allowances) finishing technique. 


nl For both fabrics a and b, add 1” (0.5 cm) seam allowance to the 


edge of the fabrics where they will be stitched together. Clip about 1/16” 
(0.1 cm) into the corner where the seam allowance will overlap on fabric 
a. 


2 Fold the seam allowances where the fabrics will be pieced together 
and press. 


3 Stitch using the samsul method, overlapping the seam allowances. 
Baste along the center of the seam allowances. 


4 Fold fabric b along the edge of the basted seam allowance. This is 
easier to do if you score the edge with a hera first. 


5 Sew the folded section using the gamchiljil (whip stitch) method. 


6 Once you've completed sewing one side, keep the needle and 


thread inserted, open up fabric b, then repeat the previous steps for the 
other side. 


7 Continuing with the same needle and thread from step 6, use the 
gamchiljil (whip stitch) method to sew the other seam allowance edge. 


8 Turn the fabric over and sew the two other seam allowance edges 
using the gamchiljil (whip stitch) method. 


9 Done. 


lyoichumunpo (lyoichumun) 


This time-honored design from Korea is often used with silk 
fabric. “Iyoi” originates from the Buddhist lore of a wish- 
fulfilling jewel, and it’s a fascinating coincidence that the motif 
is so similar to the American patchwork quilt block called the 
“Cathedral Window.” 
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1 Prepare a square piece of fabric. Fold and press the seam 


allowance, then mark the center of the square (fabric square = finished 
motif x 2 + seam allowance). 


2 Tie a knot at the end of the thread and insert the needle from one of 
the inside corners. 


4 Repeat the previous step for the other three corners. 


5 Do not cut the thread once all four corners have been stitched to the 
center. 


6 Press with an iron and neaten the shape. 


vs Flip over the fabric piece and repeat the steps to stitch the corners 
to the center. 


8 Secure the end of the thread with a knot. 


9 Repeat steps 1—8 with another piece of fabric, then sew the two 
squares together with gamchiljil (whip stitch). 


1 0) Pin a matching piece of fabric on the intersecting diamond. 


1 1 Fold over the edges on all four sides of the pinned fabric. Pin 
four edges in place. 


1 2, The four pinned edges. 


1 3 Sew each edge with sanchim (backstitch) with a spacing of 
about 14” (0.5 cm) between stitches. 


1 4 All four sides stitched. 


1 5 Continue adding matching fabric pieces, folding over edges and 


stitching in place. In the example shown, only two motifs are shown but 
if more motifs are desired, the total number of motifs would be stitched 
together at step 9 before proceeding to steps 10-14. 


Pakuchi (Bat) 


The Chinese characters for bat is “#iig”. In Korean, the second 
Chinese character is pronounced “poku” which is a homonym 
for the word “fortune,” so bats are often a symbol for good luck. 
The design is highly decorative and does double-duty as a way 
to reinforce multiple pieces of fabrics. 


i | Prepare a 1%" (3 cm)-square piece of fabric. Thread a needle with 
about 12” (30 cm) of thread, and knot the end. 


2 Create a crease by folding the square in half to form a triangle. 


3 Starting at one corner, start rolling the fabric firmly toward the center 
crease. 


4 Once you've reached the center crease, hold the fabric in your left 
hand as shown. 


5 Holding the already rolled side, roll the other side to the center 
crease. 


6 Both sides have been rolled. 


7 With the rolled sides facing outward, bend the fabric piece in half. 
Hold securely in your left hand. 


8 About 4” (0.5 cm) below the folded edge, insert the needle from the 
side and through the rolled sections to the other side. 


9 Insert the needle just to the right of where it was pulled out and pull 


it out through the back. 


I 0) Tightly wrap the thread around 3 times. 


1 1 Insert the needle from the backside of the other rolled half 
through to the front. 


1 2 Knot the thread to secure, but do not cut the thread yet. 


1 3 Trim the fabric below the wrapped thread (up to about 1/16” (0.1 
cm) below the thread). 


i | 4 Pull the rolled halves outward. 


1 5 Done. Sew onto the desired project using the needle and thread 
that is still attached. 


Lesson 4 
Let’s Make Sampo 
This single-layer Sampo food cover is made with the samsul 
finishing technique and gamchiljil (whip stitch) sewing method. 
Please pay attention to the position of the seam allowances as 
you assemble the pieces. 


Materials 
Main bojagi Small amounts of lightweight linen in natural, 
pink and yellow 


Handle 5%” x 6” (14 x 5 cm) lightweight linen in natural 
Pakuchi (Bat) decoration 1%” x 1%” (3 x 3 cm) each of 
lightweight linen in pink and yellow 

White Silk thread* as needed 


“We have used red thread for better visibility in the instructions 


Layout diagram 
115 (290 
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Photo on page 20 
Style: Hoppo 


Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 
11%” x 11%" (29 x 29 cm) 


1 Measure and cut fabric pieces as shown. Arrange the the color 
scheme to your preference. 


2 We will be using the samsul finishing technique (see page 47). Start 
by folding the two adjoining center seam allowances by ‘/” (0.5 cm). 


2 Overlap the seam allowances, placing the pink fabric on the right 
side and on top. Baste in place. 


4 Fold the pink fabric along the folded edge of the seam allowance 
and sew with gamchiljil (whip stitch). 


5 Turn the fabric over and fold the yellow fabric along the seam 
allowance edge and sew with gamchiljil (whip stitch). 


6 Repeat steps 2-5, but place the yellow fabric on the right side and 


on top this time. Now you have two pairs of pieced fabric. Next, we will 
connect the two pairs. 


7 Fold and press the 14” (0.5 cm) seam allowances. In order to 


overlap them, the edge of the top piece will be folded to the “wrong” 
side and the edge of the bottom piece will be folded to the “right” side. 


8 Overlap the seam allowances and pin in place. Start by pinning 


from the middle. To make pinning easier, we have flipped the piece 
over. 


9 Baste and remove pins. We have flipped the piece back. 


i | 0) Fold along the folded edge of the seam allowance. In the photo, 


just the hera is being used, but we recommend the addition of a ruler to 
score a perfectly straight line. 


1 i Fold along the scored line and stitch with gamchiljil (whip stitch). 
Repeat for the other side of the pieced fabrics. 


aa 


1 2, The four center pieces have been stitched together. You can see 


that the folded edge of the seam allowance is on the right side and the 
“tight” or front side of the pieced fabric is at the top. 
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1 3 Next, we will add the surrounding fabric pieces. Repeat the 


previous steps for top and bottom, then left and right. The black dots 
indicate which side the overlapped, folded edge of the seam allowance 


will be on top. 


1 4 All the pieces have been stitched together. 


i 5 We will now finish the outer edges. Fold the edge by 14” (0.5 cm) 
toward the wrong side and baste. 


1 6 Overlap the corner sections. 


1 7 Fold the edge of the double-fold toward the right side and sew 
with gamchiljil (whip stitch) all the way around. 


1 8 Prepare the fabric for the handle. Fold and press a 14" (0.5 cm) 
seam allowance on all four sides. 


1 9 Fold the piece from step 18 in half. Stitch three of the sides 
closed with gamchiljil (whip stitch). 


20 Fold the piece from step 19 in half as shown, then fold back one 
side in half. Placing the folded back side on the bottom, pin to the 
center of the sampo bojagi. 


2 1 Make the pakuchi decorations. To secure them firmly onto the 


handle and bojagi, use a double-threaded needle instead of the 
attached single thread as shown on page 55. For how to stitch the 


pakuchi on, see page 61. 


Lesson 5 
Let’s Make Chumoni 
Chumoni pouches served as pockets for the traditional 
Korean apparel called Chima Chégori. These pages show 
you how to make a chumoni with the samsul (overlapped 
seam allowances) finishing technique and homchil 
(running stitch) sewing method. 


Photo on page 39 
Style: Kyoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul 

Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 
6%" x 244" x 614" (17 x 7 x 14.5 cm) 


Layout diagram 
ile) US mtg casing 


Materials 
Outer fabric Silk (Okusa)—as needed for each color 


Lining Silk (Sukosa)—Pink 19%” x 10%” (50 x 26 cm) 


Pakuchi (Bat) Silk (Okusa)—Pink 1%” x 1%” (3 x 3 cm), 2 
pieces 


Brown cord 17%” (45 cm)-long, 2 pieces 


Silk Thread Green, as needed* 


* We have used red thread for better visibility 


Refer to page 49 for detailed instructions on how to sew samsul with 


homchil 
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1 Measure and cut fabric pieces as shown. Arrange the the color 
scheme to your preference. 


Rs) 
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2 Start by piecing the smallest pieces together. Fold the edges 14” 
(0.5 cm) for the seam allowances and mark the stitch lines. 


2 Determine which fabric’s seam allowance will be on top. Align the 


top edge of the other fabric to the stitch line of the fabric that will be on 
top as shown. Sew along the lower fabric’s stitch line with the homchil 
(running stitch) method. 


4 Rotate the fabric 180 degrees and fold the overhanging seam 


allowance over the raw edge of the narrower seam allowance. Open up 
the fabric pieces and fold again toward the bottom fabric. Secure the 
newly folded edge with homchil (running stitch). 
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5 Repeat the previous steps to assemble the other pieces. The photo 


shows three fabric pieces stitched together. Because samsul bojagi is 
reversible, here we have opted to call what would technically be the 
wrong side as the right side. 


6 All the fabric pieces have been stitched together. 


wate 
16 (1.5) crawatiing casing 
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7 With right sides together, fold the pieced fabric from step 6 in half. 


Leaving the casing opening unstitched, sew both sides with a %” (1 cm) 
seam allowance. 
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8 Press open the side seam allowances and fold and press the top 
edge (bag opening) toward the wrong side by %”" (1 cm). 


we ane 


9 With right sides together, fold the lining fabric in half and sew both 
sides with a %" (1 cm) seam allowance. Press open seam allowances. 
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1 0) Fold the lining top edge toward the wrong side by 1%" (4.5 cm). 


1 al Assemble the outer bag and lining. Keeping both the outer bag 


and lining with the wrong sides facing out, place the outer bag on top of 
the lining and match up the corners. Stitch the corners of the bag and 
lining together for about %* (1 cm) using the gamchiljil method (whip 
stitch). 


1 2 Turn the outer bag right side out. The lining will still have the 
wrong side facing out. 


1 3 Pin the lining and outer bag together. Mark the %* (1.5 cm) 
drawstring casing opening on each side. 


1 4 Sew the top edge of the outer bag to the lining with the two-stitch 


sanchim (backstitch) technique (refer to page 44 for backstitch 
instructions). 


a 5 The two-stitch sanchim rows are now complete. This will be the 
drawstring casing. 


1 6 We will now box the corners. Using a ruler and hera, mark a line 
about 1%” (4 cm) from the corner and fold under. 


1 7 Press firmly with the iron and pin in place. 


1 8 Prepare two pakuchi (bat) decorations (refer to page 55 for 
instructions), and stitch a bat on each corner to secure. 


Sow as closet the 
ledge as possible 


1 9 Sew as shown in the illustration above. Tie a knot on the 
underside to secure thread. 


20 The pakuchi (bat) has been attached. 


2. i Thread a cord through one side of the casing opening, and 
thread the other cord through the other opening. 


22 Tie decorative knots and the bag is all done. 


Lesson 6 
Using the Sewing Machine 
Traditionally, bojagi pieces were sewn by hand, but 
machine sewing is acceptable, and faster. This section 
introduces two types of sewing methods: Samsol (method 
for working with seam allowances) and pinch stitching 
(sewing straight along the fold). 


Tools 


| ite 


Water-soluble chalk pen, hera, seam ripper, sewing machine thread, pins 


Thread 


Shappespan #60 or 100% cotton sewing machine thread 


Fabric 


Ramie (Moshi) 


The homchil (running stitch) method for samsul 


1 Prepare fabrics a and b. Fabric a's seam allowance will be on top. 


sé (05e) 


2 Mark the stitch line with a 1" (0.5 cm) seam allowance. Baste with 


right sides together and the fabrics staggered by the seam allowance 
amount. 


3 Without backstitching at the beginning or end but leaving a long tail 
thread, sew using the sewing machine. 


4 For each tail thread, tie a knot close to the fabric on the wrong side. 
Trim excess thread. 


tt 


5 Mark a line 4” (0.5 cm) from the edge with the hera on fabric b. 


Wrap this folded edge around the seam allowance on fabric “a” twice to 
enclose the raw edge. 


(ws) S 


6 Sew along the folded edge of fabric b. 


(RS) 


7 Knot the tail ends at the beginning and end and trim excess thread. 
All done. 


(ws) 


Pinch stitch 


1 Prepare the fabric. Mark a line on the right side of the fabric where 
you will be pinch stitching. 


2 Score the line with the hera, then fold and press with your fingers to 
crease. It's a good idea to baste the crease to avoid shifting of fabric. 


3 Sew along the folded edge with the sewing machine. Remember 
not to backstitch at the beginning or end, but leave a thread tail. 


4 On each end, pull a single stich out so the tail thread is hanging 


from the wrong side. Tie a knot close to the fabric and trim excess 
thread. 


Sewing machine tips 
Baste the folded edge in place to stabilize the fabric Don’t 
rush. Take your time to sew a nice, straight line. 
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5 Pinch stitching is complete. 


Lesson 7 
Nubi 
Widely known as the Korean art of quilting. The beauty is 
in the evenly spaced parallel lines, and taking extra care 
with the marking step is key. Saeksil nubi is a way of 
inserting cording while the quilting lines are stitched. 


Tools 


For needles, we recommend #8 hand sewing needles. Hera, dual markers, 
clips for holding fabric pieces together, wooden board, plastic board, 
thimble. The crafting tweezers are used for saeksil nubi. 


Lp 


For the basic nubi, we used #50 sewing machine thread with beeswax to 
avoid tangling, so keeping some wax for thread is helpful. For saeksil nubi, 
we recommend silk hand sewing thread and either a thin cord or medium 
thick cord depending on the project. 


Thread 


Fabric 


We have used handwoven fabric such as the heavier weight silk myungju. 
We like to use cotton with a sturdy body for saeksil nubi. The softness of 
gauze works well as a backing or lining fabric. 


Marking Method 1 This method is ideal for plain weave or 
slightly softer silks 


1 A single warp thread is pulled out in to create a guide line in this 
method. Make marks for the nubi line positions. 


2 At the first mark, scoop out one of the woven warp threads with a 
needle. 


Ss Pull the thread straight down and it should slide out. 
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4 Gently pull the thread to avoid breakage and help it along by shifting 
and smoothing out the gathers in the fabric. 


5 When the end of thread nears the nubi width marking, don’t pull it 


out but clip the thread. 


6 All the warp threads have been pulled to form guidelines. 


Marking Method 2 


This method utilizes a needle 


A thick needle is placed flat on a denser, machine-woven fabric, then 
dragged down to mark a line. 


1 Bundle a few thread strands cut to the desired length and pull them 
across the beeswax toward you. 


Thread conditioning 


c 


2 Place the threads between thin paper sheets, and press with an iron 
set to a high temperature. This will melt the wax and cover the strands 


evenly. 


+. 
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3 Clip the piece from step 2 onto a board. Slide the plastic sheet 
beneath the fabric piece. Baste with a half backstitch. 


4 Taking care not to shift the fabric layers and keeping the fabrics 
laying flat as possible, use a scooping motion to stitch the rows. 


5 One row has been completed. Use a half backstitch to start and end 
the row. 


The goal is to get even stitches of the same length on the 
backing fabric side as well. 


Basic Nubi 


1 Sandwich a layer of batting between the main fabric with the 
markings and the backing fabric. 


eee) 
2, Pin the three layers together. Attach fabric pieces on each side. 


Saeksil Nubi (nubi with cord) 


| Trace the design onto the right side of the fabric. Use a soft gauze 
fabric for the backing. 
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2 Layer the fabrics and start from the center of the design and follow 
the lines with a backstitch. 


3 Place a cord between the fabrics, pressing the cord against the 
stitch lines. 


4 From the backing fabric side, use a backstitch to secure the end of 
the cord. 


5 Insert the needle to the front, and stitch along the cord while holding 
it in place with your fingers. 


of 


6 An angled stitch line has been completed. Continue aligning the 
cord and stitching along the shape of the design. 


7 When you reach the corner of an angle, use the tweezers to bend 
and push the cord. 


8 Once the cord is bent, use your finger to press down on it from the 
front of the fabric and continue stitching. 
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9 The first round of the design is complete. Repeat the previous steps 
and align the cord to the new stitch line this time. 


(RS) 


1 0) Change the thread color with each round. 


(ws) 


The design has been completed. 


Instructions 


- In the construction diagrams, all measurements are in 
inches and centimeters. The projects in this book were 
conceived and executed using metric measurements, and 
these are more precise. Working with the metric 
measurements, if possible, will yield a better finish. 


+ Unless otherwise indicated, all diagrams and templates 
show finished dimensions. Most projects will require you to 
add a seam allowance of about %4” (0.5 cm) to all fabrics 
before cutting. For the samsul construction method for seam 
allowances, please refer to page 48. 


* Unless otherwise indicated, coordinating thread colors 
should be used. 


Piecework order 
Since scrap fabrics are usually pieced together (often from other 
sewing projects or cut-offs from Chima Chégori), much like a 
crazy quilt, there are no hard or fast rules for bojagi piecework, 
but there are some helpful guidelines. 
@® Squares and triangles can be pieced together in pairs or in 
fours, creating orderly blocks. The blocks, in turn, can be 
pieced together more efficiently. 
@® When starting with a square center block, add other 
square blocks on each side of the square block and continue 
radiating outward. 
® Another way of piecing a center block is following the 
order of up, down, left, right as fabric pieces are added. 
Alternatively, try a windmill type method of adding fabric 
pieces in a rotating fashion. 


Right side/Wrong side 
The fabrics commonly used in bojagi (like ramie) have no 


discernible right or wrong side. Furthermore, finishing 
techniques like samsul result in an entirely reversible bojagi 
since the overlapped seam allowances are finished beautifully 
on both sides. To make instructions clearer, however, we are 
calling the side with the first stitch line the “right side” and the 
side with the second stitch line the “wrong side.” 

Also, when illustrating samsul steps, we have used a solid 
line to indicate the stitch line on the right side; a dotted line 
indicates gamchiljil (whip stitch) method viewed from the 
underside; dashes are for homchil (running stitch). We have 
omitted the seam allowance stitch markings on the right side. 


Tapestry 


Photo on page 8 

Style: Hoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 

Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 

Materials 
+ Main piecework fabrics Lightweight silk in blue, navy 
blue, aqua, pink, dark pink—as needed 
+ Casing fabric for hanging rod Lightweight silk in white— 
6” x 22” (15 x 55 cm) 

Finished dimensions 26” x 1912” (66 x 49.5 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below (left) as a guide, add seam 
allowance to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. With right sides facing, sew 2 fabric pieces using homchil 
(running stitch). Use the samsul finishing technique. 
3. Piece the fabrics together into a row, then attach the rows 
together into larger blocks. 
4. Finish the perimeter raw edges by double-folding and 
sewing in place. 
5. Stitch the casing for the hanging rod to the back of the 
tapestry. 
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Antique Bojagi Replica 

Photo on page 9 

Style: Kyoppo 

Finishing technique: Hatsul (pressing seam allowance to one side) 
Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 

Materials 


+ Top layer Silk (nobang) in pale ochre, white, pale pink, 
dark pink, green, yellow-green, blue, bright blue, purple—as 
needed Silk (okusa) in white—as needed 


+ Backing fabric Silk (nobang) in pale ochre—24” x 24” (60 
x 60 cm) 


Finished dimensions 2212” x 22%” (57 x 57 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. With right sides facing, sew 2 fabric pieces using homchil 
(running stitch). 
3. Press the seam allowance in the direction of the arrow. 
4. Make the top, center and bottom blocks. Stitch the rows 
together. Once assembled, fold the edges of the bojagi top 
layer up to the seam line. 
5. Fold the edges of the backing fabric the same as you did 
for the bojagi top layer. 
6. With wrong sides together, slip stitch the folded edges 
closed. 


Chinese Lantern Plants 


Photo on page 10 


Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 


Materials 
+ Pod, berry, stem Ramie 10” x 10” (25 x 25 cm) A small 
amount of stuffing 

Finished dimensions Approximately 4” x 2” (10 x 5 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Refer to the diagram below and trace templates onto 
fabric. 
2. On the traced pod piece from step 1, mark the stitch lines 
for the petals and the fold lines at the center of the petals 
using a hera. 
3. Sew along the fold line with homchil (running stitch). 
4. Fold the stem as shown and sew it closed with large 
stitches, then pull the thread to adjust the shape. 
5. Fold the seam allowance of the berry towards the wrong 
side. Sew using homchil (running stitch), place stuffing in the 
center, and pull the thread to close the opening. 
6. Attach the stem to the right side of the pod at the star 
marking. Attach the berry to the wrong side of the pod at 
the star marking. 
7. Sew adjoining petals of the pod with right sides together, 
using the homchil (running stitch) method. Make sure to 
leave an opening to turn it right side out. 
8. Turn the pod right side out, tuck in the seam allowance of 
the opening and stitch closed with homchil (running stitch). 


Machine-stitched Chogakpo 


Photo on page 11 

Style: Hoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Machine stitched Homchil (running stitch) 
Materials 


+ Main piecework fabric (includes corner chikaranuno 
and ties) Ramie in white—13” x 12 yds (32 x 1100 cm) wide 


Finished dimensions 5914” x 591%” (151 x 151 cm) 


Instructions 


1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 


2. Overlap the seam allowances and machine stitch together 
in the samsul construction method (refer to page 62). 


3. Make A, B and C blocks. Stitch rows together. 

4. Sew fabric pieces D, E, F, G in that order to the assembled 
blocks from step 3. 

5. Finish the outer raw edges with a double-fold and use the 
machine stitch homchil (running stitch) method. 

6. Repeat step 5 to finish the raw edges of the ties and make 
4 ties. 

7. Secure the ties on all four corners. Place a chikaranuno 
piece on top of each tie and stitch in place. 


Café Curtain 


Photo on page 12 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 


Materials 
+ Curtain fabrics Silk (sha) in white 32” x 18” (80 x 45 cm), 
pale aqua—18” x 16” (45 x 40 cm) 
+ Tab top fabric Silk (sha) in pale blue—4 pieces of 3” x 6” 
(7 x 15 cm) each 
+ Silk hand sewing thread in pale blue as needed 

Finished dimensions 3512” x 15%4” (90 x 40 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. Add a seam allowance of %” (1 
cm) to the pieces that will make up the outer edges of each 
curtain panel. 
2. Overlap the seam allowances in the samsul construction 
style and sew using the homchil (running stitch) method 
(refer to page 49). 
3. Make three 11%” x 15%” (30 x 40 cm) curtain panels. 
4. Finish the outer edges of the curtain panels by double- 
folding and sewing with homchil. 
5. Trace the templates and sew with the kamon (pinch stitch) 
method (refer to page 52). 
6. Sew the tab tops and attach to the curtain panels using 
the three-stitch sanchim method (refer to page 44). 


Sagappo 
Photo on page 13 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 


Materials 
Ramie in blue 40” x 44” (110 x 100 cm) 


Finished dimensions 2212” x 22%” (58 x 58 cm) 


Instructions 


1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 


2. Sew the center square block first. Overlap seam 
allowances in the samsul style and sew using the gamchiljil 
(whip stitch) method (refer to page 47). 


3. Join fabric piece [b] to the center block and stitch 
together on both the right and wrong sides up to half the 
length of [a], leaving the thread in the fabric. Then, with a 
fresh strand of thread, move onto the next step. 

4. Open the seam allowance for [a], overlap the seam 
allowances for [a] and [c] as shown in the diagram and sew 
together. Again, sew only up to the midpoint of [a], leave 
the thread in fabric [c], then finish sewing [b] to [a] (from 
step 3). Repeat this sequence for all fabric pieces. 

5. Once all the fabric pieces have been stitched together, 
finish the raw edges. Double-fold and sew with gamchiljil. 
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Tapestry 


Photo on page 14 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 


Materials 
+ Main piecework fabrics Silk (sha) in yellow, navy blue, 
pink (includes chikaranuno)—as needed per color, Silk 
(sukosa) in white, orange, navy blue, pale pink, gray, 
mustard—as needed per color 
+ Fabric for ties Silk (sha) in yellow—4 pieces of 3” x 17” (6 
x 42 cm) each 
+ Silk hand sewing thread in pink as needed 

Finished dimensions 
+ Piecework 14” x 3914” (35 x 100.5 cm) 
+ Tie 1” x 74%” (2x 19 cm) each 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. Add a seam allowance of %” (1 
cm) to the pieces that will make up the outer edges of the 
piecework. 
2. Overlap the seam allowances in the samsul construction 
style and sew using the homchil (running stitch) method 
(refer to page 49). Start with the center block then add 
fabric pieces in the following order: top, bottom, left, right. 
3. Finish the outer edges by double-folding the sewing with 
homchil. 
4. Fold the outer edges of the tie fabric to the wrong side, 
then fold along the longer side and stitch with homchil. 
5. Fold the stitched tie in half, place on the main piecework, 
then place the chikaranuno on top. Secure with homchil. For 


this project, the chikaranuno will be sewn onto the wrong 
side of the piecework. 
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Fettepo 


Photo on page 15 


Style: Kyoppo 
Finishing technique: Hatsul (pressing seam allowance to one side) 
Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 


Materials 
+ Top layer (includes chikaranuno) Silk (okusa) in orange, 
brown, mustard, yellow ochre—as needed per color 
+ Fabric for ties Silk (okusa) in orange—2 pieces of 2” x 20” 
(5 x 50 cm) each 
+ Backing fabric Silk (okusa) in natural—15 x 35” (37.5 x 89 
cm); Silk hand sewing thread in yellow ocher as needed 
Finished dimensions 
+ Piecework 14%” x 34%” (36.5 x 88 cm) 
+ Tie 7%” x 914” (2 x 24 cm) each 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. Mark the sections with curved 
lines. 
2. Match up the markings and sew the fabrics together using 
homchil (running stitches) with the hatsul finishing technique 
(refer to page 51). Press seam allowances to one side and 
secure with the three-stitch sanchim (refer to page 44). 
3. With right sides facing, sew the top layer and backing 
fabric together with homchil, leaving an opening. Turn right 
side out from the opening and stich it closed using gamchiljil. 
4. Make the two ties and fold the seam allowances of the 
chikaranuno towards the wrong side. 
5. Fold the ties in half. On the upper left and upper right 
corners, sandwich a tie between the chikaranuno and top 
layer. Secure with three-stitch sanchim. 


Moshi Chogakpo 


Photo on page 16 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 


Materials 
+ Main piecework (includes chikaranuno) Ramie in white 
— 36” x 99” (90 x 250 cm) 
+ Fabric for ties Ramie in white—4 pieces of 3” x 28” (7 x 
69 cm) each 

Finished dimensions 
+ Piecework 37” x 37” (94 x 94 cm) 
+ Tie 2” x 2514” (5 x 64 cm) each 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. Add a seam allowance of %” 
(0.8 cm) to the pieces that will make up the outer edges of 
the piecework. 
2. Start piecing from the center block. Overlap the seam 
allowances in the samsul style and sew using the gamchiljil 
method (refer to page 47). 
3. Make all the smaller blocks first, then stitch the blocks 
together. 
4. Finish the outer edges of the assembled piecework by 
double-folding and sewing with gamchiljil. 
5. Finish the outer edges of the ties the same way as the 
piecework. Make 4 ties. 
6. Refer to page 70 on how to attach the chikaranuno and 
ties. Place each tie under a chikaranuno and secure to a 
corner with gamchiljil. 


Moshi Chogakpo 


Photo on page 17 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 


Materials 
+ Main piecework (includes chikaranuno) Ramie in white 
— 36” x 5% yds (90 x 500 cm) 
+ Fabric for cutouts Ramie in natural—as needed 
+ Fabric for ties Ramie in white—4 pieces of 2 x 13” (6 x 33 
cm) each 
Finished dimensions 
+ Piecework 551%” x 58%” (140 x 148 cm) 
+ Tie 1%” x 11%” (4.5 x 30 cm) each 


Instructions 


1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. Add a seam allowance of %” 
(0.8 cm) to the pieces that will make up the outer edges of 
the piecework. 

2. Overlap the seam allowances in the samsul style and sew 
using the gamchiljil method (refer to page 47). 

3. Piece the cutouts together (refer to page 53) and start 
stitching from the center block. Make all the smaller blocks 
first, then stitch the blocks together. 

4. Finish the outer edges of the assembled piecework by 
double-folding and sewing with gamchiljil. Finish the outer 
edges of the ties the same way as the piecework. Make 4 
ties. 

5. Refer to page 70 on how to attach the chikaranuno and 
ties. Place each tie under a chikaranuno and secure to a 
corner with gamchiljil. 
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Moshi Chogakpo 


Photo on page 18 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 


Materials 
+ Main piecework Ramie in navy blue—36” x 5 yds (90 x 
450 cm) 
+ Fabric for ties Ramie in navy blue—4 pieces of 8” x 18” 
(20 x 45 cm) each 

Finished dimensions 
+ Piecework 60” x 58%” (152 x 148 cm) 
+ Tie 1” x 16%” (2.5 x 41 cm) each 


Instructions 
1. Overlap the seam allowances in the samsul style and sew 
four squares together using the gamchiljil method (refer to 
page 47) per block Make 64 blocks. 
2. Out of the 64 blocks, add cutouts to 32 blocks (refer to 
page 53). Add 4 cutouts per block as shown in the diagram, 
clip the seam allowances and construct in the samsul style. 
3. Alternate the regular square block with the cutouts block 
and piece them together. 
4. Using the diagram as a guide, attach the bordering pieces 
to the assembled pieces from step 3. Once all the pieces have 
been stitched together, finish the outer edges. 
5. Make the ties, then attach the chikaranuno and ties to the 
main piecework. Place each tie under a chikaranuno and 
secure to a corner with gamchiljil (refer to page 70). 


Machine-stitched Sampo 


Photo on page 21 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Machine stitch 


Materials 


+ Piecework Ramie in dark blue 13” x 12” (32 x 30 cm), 
bright blue 8” x 10” (20 x 25 cm), light blue 13” x 8” (32 x 
20 cm), medium blue (includes handle) 13” x 18” (32 x 45 
cm) 
+ Pakuchi (bat) scrap fabric 

Finished dimensions 17” x 17” (43 x 43 cm) 


Instructions 


1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 


2. Pinch stitch the designated sections, then machine stitch 
pieces together from the center. Use the samsul construction 
style (refer to page 62). 

3. Attach 4 pieces of fabric to the piece from step 2. 

4. Finish the outer edges. 

5. Make 5 pakuchi (bats) (refer to page 55), make the handle 
and stitch in place. 


Iyoichumunpo 


Photo on page 22 
Style: Kyoppo 
Basic sewing method: Gamehiljil (whip stitch), sanchim (backstitch) 
Materials 
+ Main piecework Silk (sha) in pink 8” x 20” (20 x 50 cm), 
yellow 8” x 20” (20 x 50 cm), purple 14” x 14” (35 x 35 cm), 
white 14” x 20” (35 x 50 cm) (includes fabric for pakuchi 
[bat]), Woven silk in coordinating colors for creating flower 
designs 
+ Fabric for base Silk in white—2” x 22” (54 x 54 cm) 
+ Fabric for handle Silk (tsumugi) in pink—3” x 8” (6 x 20 
cm) 
+ Tassel 2 pieces 
+ Silk hand sewing thread in red as needed 
Finished dimensions 15%” x 15%4” (40 x 40 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Measure a 5%” (14 cm) square on the fabric, add seam 
allowance and cut out. Cut 16 squares in total. 
2. Make the iyoichumunpo (refer to page 54) blocks and 
stitch together as shown in the diagram below for the center 
section. 
3. On the wrong side of the base fabric, baste the piece from 
step 2 with the right side facing up. Fold the edges of the 
base fabric and overlap the outer edges of the iyoichumunpo 
piecework to create a border. Secure folded edge of base 
fabric from the right side with sanchim (refer to page 44). 
4. Make pakuchi (bat) pieces (refer to page 55) and attach to 
the center of each flower. 
5. Make the handle, fold it in half and stitch to the center of 
the piecework with a pakuchi (bat). 


Iyothumanpo layout isram 
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Suu Chogakpo 


Photo on page 23 


Style: Kyoppo 
Finishing technique: Komsul (opening the seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 


Materials 
+ Top layer Woven silk in white—12” x 20” (30 x 50 cm), 
Silk (sha and embroidered) in white—3'%” x 4” (8 x 9 cm), 
Silk (sha) in viole-—3” x 6” x 10” (6 x 15 x 25 cm), Silk (sha 
and embroidered) in violet-—12” x 6” (30 x 15 cm) 
+ Backing fabric Silk (sha) in light purple—14” x 14” (35 x 
35 cm) 
+ Silk hand sewing thread in purple as needed (for 
sanchim) 

Finished dimensions 12%” x 12%” (32 x 32 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Start piecing from the center, overlap the seam allowances 
in the samsul style and sew together using the homchil 
(running stitches) method (refer to page 46). Stitch all the 
pieces together for the top layer. 
3. With right sides facing, sew top layer and backing fabric 
together along the outer edges with homchil, leaving an 
opening. Turn right side out and stitch opening closed. 
4. For the 7%” (2 cm)-square corner chikaranuno fabrics, fold 
and press the seam allowance towards the wrong side and 
secure onto the piece from step 3 with the three-stitch 
sanchim (refer to page 44). 
5. Refer to the completed diagram below to sew other 
sections with the three-stitch sanchim. 


Placemats 


Photo on page 24 

Style: Hoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowance) 

Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 

Materials 
+ Main piecework Kakishibu-dyed linen—16” x 1% yd (40 x 
100 cm) Banana fiber cloth—6” x 16” (15 x 40 cm) 


+ Bias Fabric Kakishibu-dyed linen—1” x 2% yd (1.5 x 220 
cm) Banana fiber cloth—1” x 1” (1.5 x 1.5 cm) 


Finished dimensions 1414” x 21” (37.6 x 53.1 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Overlap the seam allowances in the samsul construction 
style and sew using the gamchiljil (whip stitch) method (refer 
to page 47). 
3. Assemble blocks A-F first, then stitch blocks together. 
4. Once all the pieces have been stitched together, place the 
small banana fiber piece between the linen fabric to make 
the bias tape. Bind the outer edges with the bias tape. 


Coasters 


Photo on page 24 

Style: Sompo 

Finishing technique: Komsul (overlapped seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 
Materials 


+ Main piecework Linen in light brown 7” x 8” (17 x 20 cm) 
(includes top layer and backing fabric), dark brown 5” x 3” 
(12 x 7 cm), yellow 4” x 3” (9x 7 cm) 


+ Batting 4” x 6” (10 x 15 cm) 
+ Linen thread in orange as needed 
Finished dimensions 4” x 6” (10 x 15 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Make the top layer. Fold the seam allowance and 
construct in the komsul style (refer to page 45). 
3. On top of the backing fabric, place a piece of batting that 
is 1/16” (0.2 cm) smaller than the top layer. The add the top 
layer on the batting and baste. Fold the seam allowance 
towards the wrong side and stitch together with gamchiljil. 
4. Vary the color combinations and sew up as many coasters 
as you’d like! 


Oppo 
Photo on page 25 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 


Materials 
Kakishibu-dyed linen—36” x 1% yd (90 x 150 cm) (includes 
chikaranuno and ties) 
Finished dimensions 
+ Piecework 30” x 30” (76 x 76 cm) 
+ Tie 1%” x 14%” (3.5 x 36 cm) each 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Sew the center square block first. Overlap seam 
allowances in the samsul style and sew using the gamchiljil 
(whip stitch) method (refer to page 47). 
3. Once all the pieces have been stitched together, finish the 
outer edges (refer to page 53 on how to sew cutouts). 
4. Double-fold the edges of the ties and sew with gamchiljil. 
Attach the ties to the four corners of the piecework from step 
3. 
5. Fold the chikaranuno seam allowances and place on the 
piecework corners from step 4. Baste first, then secure with 
gamchiljil (refer to page 70 for attaching chikaranuno and 
ties). 
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Photo on page 26 

Style: Hoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 
Materials 


Vintage linen fabric with embroidered family crests in light blue 
—23” x 1% yd (60 x 100 cm) 


Linen in white 14” x 32” (35 x 80 cm), black 23” x 14” (60 x 35 
cm) (includes chikaranuno) 


Finished dimensions 24%” x 34%” (63 x 88 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Start with the smallest blocks first. Overlap seam 
allowances in the samsul style and sew using the gamchiljil 
(whip stitch) method (refer to page 47). 
3. Once all the pieces have been stitched together, finish the 
outer edges. 
4. Fold the chikaranuno seam allowances and place on the 
piecework corners. Baste first, then secure with gamchiljil. 


Tablecloth layout diagram 


Placemats 


Photo on page 27 


Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 


Materials 
+ Piecework (includes chikaranuno) Silk (woven sha) of 
three different shades of pink. Pieces should combine to 
make a 19%” x 27%” (50 x 70 cm) piece. 
+ Decorations four pieces 

Finished dimensions 13” x 174” (33 x 44 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Assemble each block, then sew blocks together. Overlap 
seam allowances in the samsul style and sew using the 
homchil (running stitch) method (refer to page 49). 
3. Make the blocks as shown in the diagrams below and once 
all the pieces have been stitched together, finish the outer 
edges. 
4. Attach a heart-shaped chikaranuno on both the right and 
wrong sides of each corner with gamchiljil. 
5. Attach a decoration on each corner tip. 


Table Runner 


Photo on page 28 


Style: Hoppo 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch), sanchim (backstitch) 


Materials 

Silk (sha) in cream color 36” x 36” (90 x 90 cm), yellow—18” x 
36” (45 x 90 cm) (includes pakuchi [bat]) 

Finished dimensions 77s” x 4714” (20 x 120 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Add seam allowance to a 15%” (40 cm) square and cut 2 
pieces. Add seam allowance to a 7%” (20 cm) square and cut 
16 pieces. 
2. Make the iyoichumunpo block. Fold the seam allowance, 
then fold corners toward the center. Sew together the 
sections where the folded edges meet (refer to page 54 for 
details). To creating a floating effect of the design, a 
coordinating piece of fabric is not added. 
3. Join the iyoichumunpo blocks as shown in the diagram 
below. 
4. Make 27 pakuchi (bat) pieces (refer to page 55) and attach 
to the piecework. 


Table Runner + Food Cover 


Photo on page 29 

Style: Hoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 

Food Cover Materials 


+ Main Piecework (includes handle and chikaranuno) Silk 
in various colors as needed 


Finished dimensions 117s” x 117%” (30 x 30 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. Start sewing center pieces 
together first. 
2. Finish the outer edges of the piecework, add the 
chikaranuno to the corners with homchil (running stitch). 
3. Make the handle, place pakuchi [bat] on top and secure to 
the center of the piecework from the right side. 


Table Runner Materials 
+ Main piecework Silk (nobang) in violet, purple, blue, pink, 
and white—as needed, Silk (hanna) in jewel tones and pink— 
as needed 


Finished dimensions 812” x 447%” (21.5 x 114 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. Start sewing center pieces 
together first. 
2. Finish the outer edges of the piecework, add the 
chikaranuno to the corners with homchil (running stitch). 


Kochimumpo 


Photo on page 30 


Style: Kyoppo 
Finishing technique: Komsul (open the seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 


Materials 
+ Main piecework Silk (sukosa) in brown—16” x 16” (40 x 
40 cm) (includes chikaranuno and loop), Silk (myungju) in 
grass green—16” x 16” (40 x 40 cm) 
+ Lining fabric, ties Silk (myungju) in golden brown—16” x 
24” (40 x 60 cm) 
+ Kochimun Silk (myungju) in purple, pink, aqua, red and 
white —asneeded 
+ Silk hand sewing thread in orange (for sanchim) as 
needed 


Finished dimensions 13%” x 13%” (35 x 35 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Sew two pieces of fabric together with homchil. Then keep 
adding pieces and construct in the komsul style (refer to page 
46). 
3. With right sides facing and sandwiching the loop, sew 
main piecework and lining fabric together around the edges 
with homchil. Leave an opening. Turn right side out from the 
opening and stitch opening closed. 
4. Fold each of the five kochimun fabric pieces into quarters. 
Overlap the folded fabrics and sew down the center. 
5. Make the ties. On each corner, layer the kochimun, 
chikaranuno and tie on top of the main piecework and baste. 
Sew along the outer edge using the three-stitch sanchim 


method (refer to page 44 
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Norikepo 


Photo on page 31 
Style: Kyoppo 
Finishing technique: Komsul (open the seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 
Materials 

+ Main piecework (includes tie) 


Heavy silk in yellow—14” x 22” (30 x 55 cm) (includes lining 
and tie holder) 


Heavy silk in white, red, purple, blue—8” x 10” (20 x 25 cm) 
+ Silk hand sewing thread in red and yellow as needed 

Finished dimensions 

+ Main Piecework 11%” x 11% (30 x 30 cm) 

+ Tie 12%” (32 cm) 


Instructions 


1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 


2. Make the main piecework. Fold the seam allowance and 
construct in the komsul style using the gamchiljil method 
(refer to page 45). 


3. With right sides facing and leaving an opening for the tie 
and an opening to turn the piecework right side out, sew 
along the outer edge with homchil. Turn right side out and 
slip stitch opening closed. 

4. Make kiroki maedup strips. Fold the long edges of one of 
the 1” (2.5 cm)-wide fabric strips towards the center, then 
fold in half lengthwise. Make six. Sew the folded edges of 
the fabric strips with gamchiljil and refer to the diagram 
below to knot them in the kiroki maedup style. Attach the 
kiroki maedup knotted strips to the ties. 


5. Place the tie in the corner opening and secure with the 


two-stitch sanchim method (refer to page 44). 


6. Make the tie holder and attach to the piecework with the 
two-stitch sanchim method. 


‘Norikepo layout diagram 
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Sewing Case 


Photo on page 32 

Style: Kyoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 
Materials 


+ Main piecework, lining, bias fabric Ramie in indigo blue, 
bright blue—13” x 24” (32 x 60 cm), Ramie in dark blue— 
13” x 16” (32 x 40 cm) 


+ Fabric for interior pieces Ramie in blue—13” x 16” (32 x 
40 cm) 


+ Batting 20” x 20” (50 x 50 cm) 

+ Zipper 20” (50 cm)-long zipper 

+ Flat elastic 41%” (11 cm) 

+ Standard elastic 5” (12 cm) 

+ Snaps 1 set 

+ Cardboard/thick paper as needed 

+ Silk thread for samsul as needed 

+ Batting as needed 

- Cord for needle case 16” (40 cm) 
Finished dimensions 9” x 6” (23 x 15 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram as a guide, cut out fabrics. 


2. Starting at the center, stitch together fabric to make the 
piecework. 


3. Layer batting under the piecework, then embroider and 
secure with three-stitch sanchim. 


4. Trim to marked stitch line and finish raw edges with bias 
tape. Insert zipper. 


5. Sew all the components to the interior fabric and the 
interior fabric to the wrong side of the piecework from step 
3. 


6. Make the decoration and attach to zipper pull. 
7. Sew the needle case as shown in the diagram below. 


Scissors Case 


Photo on page 33 
Style: Sompo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 
Materials 
+ Main piecework (includes tie, pom poms, loop) Linen in 
indigo—scraps 
+ Lining and pocket (2 types) fabric Linen in indigo—12” x 
25” (32 x 63 cm) 
+ Pakuchi (bat) Linen in red—2 pieces of 1%” x 1%” (3 x 3 
cm) each 
+ Bias fabric 1%” x 46” (3 x 115 cm) 
+ Batting 13” x 10” (32 x 25 cm) 
+ 2 mm diameter cord 13” (32 cm) 
+ Stuffing as needed 


Finished dimensions 9%” x 121” (24.4 x 31.9 cm), closed: 
9%” x 5” (24.4 x 12.5 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Overlap seam allowances in the samsul style and sew 
using the gamchiljil (whip stitch) method (refer to page 47). 
3. Baste main piecework, batting and lining in that order, 
then secure with the three-stitch sanchim method (refer to 
page 44). 
4. Make the flap with the cord and the pocket. 
5. Attach the flap and pocket to the main piecework. Make 
the bias tape. Sandwich the loop between the bias tape and 
piecework and finish the raw edges. 


6. Make the tie, insert through the loop and attach pakuchi 
(bat) pieces to the flap and pocket (refer to page 55). 


Scissors Case layout diagram 
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Pin Cushions (Panulkochi) - Thimble 
(Kolum) 


Photo on page 33 
Finishing technique: Komsul (opening the seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Gamechiljil (whip stitch) 
Materials 
+ Pin cushion 
Square: Silk (sukosa, myungju) scraps 
Circle: Linen scraps 
Stuffing: as needed 
+ Thimble 
Silk (sukosa) scraps 
Protective core: as needed 
Strong fabric glue 
Finished dimensions Refer to diagrams 


Instructions 


Pin cushion (Panulkochi) 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Fold the seam allowance and construct in the komsul style 
using the gamchiljil method (refer to page 45). 
3. Stitch all pieces together, leaving an opening. Turn right 
side out from opening, fill with stuffing and stitch opening 
closed. 
4. For the square pin cushion, use the satouki method and 
attach pakuchi (bat). For the circle pin cushion, knot several 
strands of colored thread here and there, then trim threads. 


Thimble (Kolum) 
1. Attach the protective core to the wrong side of the 


piecework. Fold and glue seam allowance towards the wrong 
side. Make two. 


2. Sew the two pieces from the previous steps with right 
sides facing using the satouki method. Insert a rounded end 
of a stick into the thimble to shape it. 
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Nubi Tea Cozy 


Photo on page 34 

Style: Sompo 

Basic sewing method: Nubi 
Materials 


+ Outer fabric Silk (lighter weight flat weave) in white—10” 
x 18” (25 x 45 cm) 


+ Lining fabric (includes handle) Silk (lighter weight) in 
pink or aqua—10” x 19” (25 x 48 cm) 
+ Batting 10” x 18” (25 x 45 cm) 
- 5mm diameter cord 9” (21 cm) 
+ Embroidery silk thread in white as needed 
Finished dimensions 77%” x 28%” (20 x 22 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Gently pull a strand of warp thread (vertical) in %” (1 cm) 
intervals from the outer fabric to mark the stitch lines. 
3. Place the outer fabric on the batting, then with right sides 
facing, sew around the outer edge of the layered piece and 
the lining with a backstitch, leaving an opening. 
4. Turn right side out and slip stitch opening closed. 
5. Sew the outer piece using the nubi method (refer to page 
63). Make two. 
6. Stitch the two nubi pieces with wrong sides together using 
the satouki method (refer to page 97). 
7. Tie the handle fabric into a decorative knot and attach to 
the top of the tea cozy. 
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Saeksil Nubi Pin Cushion - 
Posonhonpo 


Photo on page 35 
Style: Sompo 
Basic sewing method: Saeksil Nubi 


Posonhonpo 
Materials 


+ Outer fabric Cotton in white—8” x 8” (20 x 20 cm) 


+ Patch and lining fabrics Cotton in desired colors—6” x 6” 
(15 x 15 cm) each 


+ Bias fabric Cotton in green—1” x 24” (2.5 x 60 cm) 
+ Loop and button Dark pink fabric—2” x 8” (5 x 20 cm) 
+ Cord (thin) as needed 
+ Silk thread as needed 
Finished dimensions 31%” x 3%” (8 x 8 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Trace the template and sew using the saeksil nubi method 
(refer to page 64). 
2. Layer the lining beneath and finish raw edges with bias 
binding. 
3. Overlap opposite corners and stitch together. 
4. Attach loop and button. 


Saeksil Nubi Pin Cushion 
Materials 
+ Pin cushion fabric Cotton in white—12” x 6” (30 x 15 cm) 
+ Patch fabric 12” x 6” (30 x 15 cm) 
+ Bias fabric Cotton in white—1” x 28” (2.5 x 70 cm) 
+ Cord (thin), stuffing, silk thread as needed 


Finished dimensions 3%” (8 cm) diameter x 1%” (4 cm) high 


Instructions 
1. Trace the template and sew using the saeksil nubi method 
(refer to page 64). 
2. Finish raw edges with bias binding. Make two. 


3. With wrong sides facing, stitch the two pieces together 
using the satouki method and adjust into a rounded shape. 
Fill with stuffing before stitching the pieces closed. Make the 
silk thread decoration and attach on the top and bottom. 


Layout diagram —_% Template on page 66 
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Sleeve Cover (Toshi) 


Photo on page 36 
Style: Sompo 
Finishing technique: Komsul (opening the seam allowance) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 
Materials (per pair) 
+ Outer fabric, lining 
Silk (jacquard) in gray 12” x 10” (30 x 25 cm) 
Silk (jacquard) in red 6” x 6” (15 x 15 cm) 
Silk (plain) in blue gray 8” x 6” (20 x 15 cm) 
+ Batting 12” x 8” (30 x 20 cm) 
Finished dimensions 64” x 5%” (16 x 13.5 cm) 


Instructions 


1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 

2. Sew the three fabrics together in the samsul construction 
style using the gamchiljil (whip stitch) method. Trace the 
template onto the piece from step 3, add %” (1 cm) of seam 
allowance and cut out. 

3. Layer batting underneath half of the cut piece and sew 
using the nubi method (refer to page 63). 

4. Fold in half with right sides facing and stitch between the 
two stars as shown. Clip seam allowance and trim excess 
batting. 

5. Fold in half along the line at the circle marking to make a 
tubular shape, matching up the stars. 

6. Sew all four layers up to the star marking, then leaving an 
opening on side B, sew the other three layers together. 

7. Turn right side out from the opening, stitch opening 
closed, then flip again for the outer fabric to be on the 
outside. 


Pendants + Brooches 


Photo on page 37 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 
Materials (per pendant or brooch) Brooch 


+ Outer fabric Indigo scraps 
Cardboard/thick paper, batting, a variety of strings—as needed 
Brooch pin x 1 


+ Pendant A variety of strings, wire, wooden pieces—as 
needed 


Finished dimensions 

Brooch A 1%” x 2%” (4.5 x 6 cm) 
Brooch B 1%” x 1%” (4 x 4.5 cm) 
Pendant 7%” x 1%” x %” (2 x 3.5 x 1 cm) 


Instructions (Brooch) 
1. Cut the cardboard/thick paper into your desired size and 
place batting cut to the same size on top. Wrap the batting 
and paper with the indigo fabric and glue the edges 
together. For brooch A, make the front and back. 
2. Make the maedup knots out of string, trim them to even 
lengths and attach to the back of the piece from step 1. 
3. With wrong sides facing, stitch the front and back pieces 
together with a whip stitch. For brooch B, wrap the fabric 
piece around the maedup and whip stitch to secure. 
4. Attach brooch pin to the back. 
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Bags 

Photo on page 38 

Style: Kyoppo 

Finishing technique: Komsul (open the seam allowance) 

Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 

Materials 
+ Outer bag Silk (myungju) in red, pink, vermilion, purple, 
yellow, green—as needed 
+ Bag lining 34” x 20” (85 x 50 cm) 
+ Strap %” (2 cm) wide x 59” (150 cm) long 
+ Button 1%” (3.5 cm)-diameter covered button x 1 
+ Fusible interfacing as needed 


+ Bag bottom Cardboard or stiff material—as needed 
Finished dimensions 15%” x 12%” x 3%” (40 x 32 x 8 cm) 


Instructions 


1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 

2. Open seam allowance and construct in the komsul style 
with gamchiljil (refer to page 45). 

3. Sew the 2 outer bag pieces with wrong sides facing, using 
the gamchiljil method. 

4. Make the bag lining and attach to outer bag. 


5. Thread strap through the casing and insert the strap into 
the boxed corner opening. 


6. Box the corners and attach button. 


Pouches 


Photo on page 39 

Style: Kyoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Homchil (running stitch) 
Materials 


+ Outer bag Silk (okusa) in pink 9” x 7” (22 x 17 cm) and 
yellow 11” x 7” (26 x 17 cm) 


+ Lining Silk (okusa) in white 18” x 7” (44 x 17 cm) 
+ Cord 1 mm diameter x 48” (120 cm) 
+ 10mm beads 2 pieces 

Finished dimensions Refer to diagram 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Overlap the seam allowances in the samsul construction 
style and sew the outer bag using the homchil (running 
stitch) method (refer to page 49). 
3. With right sides facing, sew one outer bag piece to a 
lining piece along the top edge. Repeat with other outer bag 
and lining pieces. 
4. Sew together the two pieces from the previous step with 
right sides facing. 
5. Fold the top over as shown and stitch along the curve 
through all four layers, leaving an opening for the cord (on 
the outer bag only) and another opening to turn the bag 
right side out. 
6. Press the seam allowance inward. Turn the lining right 
side out and stitch opening closed. Then flip to turn the 
outer bag right side out. 
7. Make the drawstring casing using the two-stitch sanchim 


method (refer to page 44). Thread two cord pieces in 
opposite directions, attach bead to the cord ends and knot to 
secure the beads. 


Chumoni front of outer bag layout diagram 
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Silk Bags 
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Style: Kyoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 

Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 

Materials (per pair) 
+ Bag Silk (okusa) dark pink (includes lining) 26” x 32” (65 x 
80 cm), bright pink 16” x 8” (40 x 20 cm), pale pink 16” x 8” 
(40 x 20 cm), green 16” x 16” (40 x 40 cm) 


+ Vinyl handles with rivets 1 pair 
+ Silk thread (for satouki) as needed 
+ Plastic piece 28%” x 1%” (72 x 4.5 cm) 
Finished dimensions 10%” x 7” x 134” (27 x 18 x 4.5 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Make the following number of iyoichumunpo (refer to page 
54) blocks: A = 2,B = 4,C = 16. 
3. Stitch blocks A and B together as shown for the outer bag 
piece. Make two. 
4. Assemble all 16 C blocks to create the bag bottom and 
sides. 
5. Sew together outer bag pieces and bag bottom using the 
satouki method. 
6. Make the lining and insert in outer bag. Attach handles 
and stitch around bag opening. 
7. Add rivets from the right side of the outer bag to secure 
handles. 


Bag layout diagram 


Chumoni ° Lariat 
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Style: Kyoppo 

Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 

Chumoni Materials 


+ Bag Silk (okusa) in light purple (includes lining) 12” x 32” 
(30 x 80 cm), light pink 16 x 24” (40 x 60 cm) 


+ Tie 26” (64 cm) 
+ Beads as needed 
Finished dimensions 77” x 3%” x 34%” (20.2 x 8 x 8 cm) 


Instructions 


1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 


2. Layer B onto A to make a iyoichumunpo (refer to page 54) 
block. Make five. 


3. Whip stitch the five blocks into the shape of a cross. 


4. Sew the sides of the lining, box the corners and fold the 
top edge towards the wrong side. Make the casing. 


5. Insert lining into the outer bag and stitch together. 
6. Attach beads to the bottom edges. 


7. Thread the ties in opposite directions through the casing. 
Make the knots at the end of the ties, then attach the 
decorations. 


* For the lariat, follow the instructions for the tie decorations 
and attach several to a string of your desired length 


Takuapo 
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Style: Hoppo 
Finishing technique: Samsul (overlapped seam allowances) 
Basic sewing method: Gamchiljil (whip stitch) 


Materials 
+ Ramie 
Light pink—30” x 20” (75 x 50 cm) 
Blue, pink—8” x 8” (20 x 20 cm) per color 
White, light brown—6” x 8” (15 x 20 cm) (includes handle and 
pakuchi [bat]) 


Finished dimensions 15%” x 15%4” (40 x 40 cm) 


Instructions 
1. Using the diagram below as a guide, add seam allowance 
to fabric pieces and cut out. 
2. Sew the center square block first. Overlap seam 
allowances in the samsul style and sew using the gamchiljil 
(whip stitch) method (refer to page 47). 
3. Once all the fabric pieces have been stitched together, 
finish the raw edges. 
4. Make the handle. Fold the seam allowances towards the 
wrong side. With wrong sides of the same-colored fabrics 
facing, baste (it’s easier if you use the template). Stitch the 
outer edges with gamchiljil. 
5. Place the two handles in the center of the piecework and 
secure with the pakuchi (bat) (refer to page 55). 
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“Did you like this book. Please post review.” 


